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The words in which Mr. Ritchie's decision was
announced gave no hint of the differences between
himself and Mr. Chamberlain in the Cabinet respecting
the latter's attempt to retain the duty in order to
meet the resolution passed at the recent Colonial
Conference, and give a preference to Colonial corn.1

The announcement was received with loud opposi-
tion cheers, and naturally drew from Sir William
Harcourt an expression of cordial approval at the
disappearance of an " infamous tax," together with
some sarcastic reference to the situation of the
Government in " first fighting for this corn tax as
they fought last year, and now coming forward and
saying that its repeal will be a great boon.5'

The followers of the Government were no less
perplexed; and some of them were greatly annoyed
at the abandonment of the tax and the consequent
withdrawal from the policy of " broadening the area
of taxation/' of which so much had been heard a
year ago. The corn tax had certainly not proved
oppressive, for as the Times pointed out, the price
of bread was actually lower than when it was intro-
duced. " The basis of taxation/3 that journal con-
tinued, " certainly needs broadening as much as
ever. Yet Mr. Ritchie, without any regard to the
continuity of policy which we might expect from a
Cabinet even when its personnel changes a little,
abolishes what the Government fought so hard to

1 See Mr. Holland's Life of the DuJce of Devonshire, vol. ii, pp.
298-9, and article in Quarterly Review for January, 1912, on the
Duke of Devonshire and the Liberal-Unionists, pp. 260-1, from
which it appears that Mr. Ritchie was not opposed to a retention
of the duty, provided it was not utilized to give a preference to
Colonial corn.